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To know the cause why music was ordained; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
, After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while J pause, serve in your harmony. 
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ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL COMPOSERS OF THE 
PRESENT AGE. 


By Henry Jonn GAUNTLETT. 


THE canons of musical composition are in some respect arbitrary, and, 
strictly speaking, of secondary importance. Originally defined from a 
survey and comparison of the works, the laws of which they affected to 
regulate, their boundaries were, from time to time, enlarged in order to 
keep pace with the discoveries, or new modes of thought and expression, 
which marked the progress of the art. Those who received from nature . 
a rich endowment of genius, created the forms of musical language, 
from which succeeding critics laid down various rules and exceptions, to 
suit the particular system they severally invented or adopted. But the 
gifted individuals, who supplied the materials from which their com- 
mentators framed a diversified series of codes, did not subject themselves 
to a punctual observance of the multiplied laws contained in them. A 
departure from the generally accredited principles of the science may be 
justified from its peculiar fitness to the situation in which it is used, or 
its permanent adoption by subsequent writers. Most composers, who 
have arrived at eminence, have carried out the style, to which they es- 
pecially applied themselves, beyond the limits previously defined as its 
legitimate boundaries ; or otherwise introduced various and novel combi- 
nations, for which, in that particular branch of the art, they could not 
have furnished a precedent. 

The composer of the present day, who would be contented with no 
moure than the materials which were at the command of a Palestrina or 
an Aldrich, and would obstinately reject the splendid acquisitions which 
succeeding generations have laid at his feet, must have a strange notion 
of the history of the art, and the conduct of its brightest ornaments ; 
and be satisfied to dwell, undisturbed, in the obscurity he courts, pos- 
sibly on that principle of discretion, which has been happily termed, 
the better half of valour. The music of our Cathedral-writers, although 
it has not partaken of the sudden and transient modifications which have 
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114 THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
progressively characterized the secular branches of the art, and more 
particularly the dramatic and instrumental, has still been ever varying 
in its features. The province of the ecclesiastical composer is to excite 
the mind of the hearer to a lively apprehension of the hallowed subject 
of his muse, and thus to call into action the most exalted feelings of 
which human nature is susceptible. The contrast— 
“¢ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’’ 

is a mode of creating interest, on which he can rely but in a very limited 
degree. The brilliant colouring of the orchestra is denied him; and 
the agitated and declamatory style of modern dramatic writers is justly 
forbidden. His style must be the grand and solemn, the dignified and 
devotional, the pathetic and expressive ; and, where “ the impassioned 
oratory ” of his subject may require corresponding energy of expression 
—still he must not transgress the bounds of religious fervour, and re- 
verential joy. Although he may exhibit a happy choice of design, a 
beauty of colouring and exquisite finish ; yet all these characteristics 
must emanate from that well-spring of harmony, out of which the 
streams of melody flow onwards in an uninterrupted current of life and 
light. 

In dramatic works, the movements generally deemed the most strik- 
ing, and those most readily admired and appreciated by the multitude, 
are the least original and praiseworthy. The genuine church-composer 
is guided by principles diametrically opposed to those which regulate 
the continual supply of this class of productions, which are equally 
suited to gratify, and still farther deprave, the popular taste. “ Trite 
and common-place expressions,” Dr. Forkel justly remarks, “ can never 
become solemn, or excite a feeling of the snblime. II the ideas must 
be new ;” and we may add, consistent. The strength of our celebrated 
ecclesiastical writers lies in their harmony; as sentences consist of 
words, so musical phrases consist of chords, and no melody can be pure, 
rich, or beautiful, except it spring naturally from the harmony. ‘Take, 
as an instance, Purcell, who certainly was the greatest musical genius 
this country has yet produced. Observe the magic texture of his har- 
monies, and the purity of their progression; the unity of character dis- 
played in the individual composition, and the force and variety of its 
expression. His melodies have not the slightest resemblance to the 
phrases in vogue, out of the pale of the sanctuary; and the progression 
of the harmony is commonly more gentle. But his strength lies in his 
unbounded command uf harmony, from which proceeds an apparently 
inexhaustible current of ideas; presenting the features of a style, at 
once consistent with itself, yet ever diversified. The more he displays 
his consummate skill in contrapuntal difficulties, the more delicate and 
expressive oftentimes is the character of the composition. In his sacred 
works, the splendour of his genius is mellowed, and rendered more mys- 
teriously beautiful, by the shades of religious awe. 


Without these attributes, church-music may be defined as so many 
isolated chords, strung together without meaning or sensibility ; the off- 
spring of doubt, darkness, and imbecility. We have already observed, 
that harmonies are the separate parts of a phrase, or musical sentence. 
Purcell, and with him all great writers, introduced in their church-music 
all harmonies that were then invented and in use. These great spirits 
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did not recognise the dogma, that an isolated harmony was in its nature 
purely secular, and improper for the sanctuary. They abstained from 
adopting the thoughts, expressions, or modes of the secular writer ; but 
they scrupled not to employ the harmony in a legitimate and ecclesias- 
tical manner. Thus Purcell’s harmonies, as an anthem writer, are the 
same as occur in his dramatic compositions. We find the same daring 
use of harmonies of the }> 33, and bsks in his services and anthems, as 
in his operatic chorusses- He saw no good reason why, in the language 
of a late popular preacher, “the devil should appropriate all the best 
things to himself.” Again, Boyce felt the eloquence of the sequence 
in its florid state, as it grew up and flourished in the hands of Handel ; 
and he introduces it in its most graceful and elegant forms. Battishill 
also carried out, in the verse part of his anthems, all the smooth and 
flowing characteristics of his secular three-part compositions, the most 
perfect specimens of glee-writing of which this country can yet boast. 
Neither Boyce nor Battishill, that we are aware of, rejected any parti- 
cular harmony, on the ground of its being of a purely secular charac- 
ter. The continental writers, it is notorious, have never yet entertained 
the notion; and indeed many composers, possessing the highest order 
of genius, occasionally use the harmonies in a manner similar to that 
adopted in the opera. Thus Mozart, in his motett, ‘ Ne pulvis,’ em- 
ploys the very harmonies which occur in the statue scene of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and without much, or indeed any, variation in the style. It is unde- 
niable, that Purcell, Boyce, and Battishill, and, with them, other great 
and revered writers, have left the stern and hard outline of dry fugues 
and canons, for a style distinguished for varied modulation, pathos and 
expression ; also that they shut out no harmony from ecclesiastical com- 
position, and in their verse parts they approach a manner but little dif- 
fering from the serious glee. The verse movements ‘ If I forget thee,’ 
in the anthem ‘ By the waters of Babylon,’ and ‘ For he looketh to the 
ends of the earth,’ in the anthem ‘O where shall wisdom -be found, 
each the composition of Boyce, are both truly beautiful, and distin- 
guished by all the pathos and expression which mark the serious glee, 
and in a more intense degree. It has already been observed, in a recent 
notice on the Gresham Prize, that Battishill adopts the same thoughts 
and expressions in his glee writings which he uses in his verse move- 
ments. 

What then has brought the two styles, those of the secular and the 
Church, so much in juxta-position? That feature in musical compo- 
sition, on which Mozart placed the highest value and importance,— 
expression, which is rarely to be obtained by the dull and monotonous 
thythm, or the timid and unvaried harmonies, which distinguish the 
founders of our Church music. The sources of expression are similar 
in both styles;—their application different. As the Church writers 
increased, the pages of that book 

6 where holiest things are writ 


As on a beacon, whence the light of heaven 
Looks out,”— 


were more diligently searched, for appropriate passages to set to music. 
The more poetical descriptions in the Psalms, the mysterious sublimity 
of the book of Job, (the earliest poem extant) and the exalted and bold 
imagery of the Jewish prophets, afforded fine opportunities for the most 
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impassioned declamation, the most forcible and varied expression. 
Through the imagery of the poet, the mind of the Eternal is united 
with the outward operations of nature. The eye of faith becomes 
fixed upon things palpable; and the material creation is connected 
with the beings of a spiritual world. No composer of taste or sensi- 
bility, whose 
¢ Soul is eagle-winged, 
Aud hath the talon, and the beak—the wing 
Daring in flight, and eye of empery,”’ 

could attempt to clothe in musical language such “ strains of lyric 
sublimity,” in the ordinary and conventional manner of the writers of 
olden times. Thus Purcell, in those great compositions, “ They that 
go down into the sea,” “ My beloved spake,” “ Let the night perish,” 
Jeaves the hard outline of the early school writers, and relies solely on 
expression ; and the same feeling marks those great writers, Jeremiah 
Clarke, Green, and Boyce, in their magnificent anthems, “O Lord God 
of my salvation,” “ God is our hope and strength,” and “ O where 
shall wisdom be found ?” Such happy selections of the sublimest por- 
tions of Holy Writ induced our Church composers to soften the rigid 
features of the ecclesiastical style, and to superinduce a fervid and 
affecting expression, which the school did not previously possess. 


Our most distinguished Church writers of the present day, amongst 
whom we include the names of Wesley, Attwood, Novello, and the 
Exeter Wesley, have adopted the principle of expression, as the leading 
feature of their styles. This they effect,—first, by harmony, as the 
foundation; secondly, by melody, as growing out of the harmony. 
The harmony and its progression, which includes modulation, is the 
most essential, and, as Forkel observes, the foundation of good compo- 
sition; and unless the composer have a boundless fund at his command, 
his work must be lifeless and barren. The four writers whose names 
we have particularized, appear, we are inclined to suppose, to recognise 
the position that any harmony, however extreme or remote, may be 
adopted in ecclesiastical composition; although they may and do 
undoubtedly differ in the mode of using it. Herein they have not 
departed from the practice of Purcell or Sebastian Bach. Dr. Forkel, 
in describing the manner of Pach’s treatment of the harmony, very 
acutely observes : “ In his modulation, every advance is a new thought, 
a constant, progressive life and motion, within’the circle of the modes 
chosen, and those nearest related to them. Of the harmony which he 
adopts, he retains the greatest part; but at every advance, he mixes 
something related to it; and, in this manner, he proceeds to the end of 
a piece, so softly, so gently and gradually, that no leap, or harsh tran- 
sition is to be felt; and yet no bar (I may also say, no part of a bar) is 
like another. With him, every transition was required to have a con- 
nection with the.preceding idea, and appears to be a necessary conse- 
quence of it. Even in his chromatics, the advances are so soft and 
tender, that we scarcely perceive their distances, though often very 
great: we fancy that he has not deviated a step from his diatonic 
scale. Thus he knew how to conceive every thing in the whole extent 
of the dominion of sound, which could by any means be connected 
together.” 
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As an illustration of this method, we beg to refer our readers to 
example A. It is taken from a five-part chorus in an anthem,* which 
forms one of six composed to some of the most poetical portions of Isaiah, 
by the younger Wesley. The chorus isin E, with 4 sharps, and is formed 
on a fugue, the subject of which affords a fine opportunity for the florid 
sequence. There is a glorious pedal point upon the dominant of the 
key, in which the five parts are interwoven with consummate skill ; 
and immediately afterwards, the passage we have quoted follows, with 
which the point concludes, and a slow movement succeeds in the tonic. 
It speaks for itself, and needs no commendation of ours ; but we would 
have given a dozen Gresham medals, to have written the point on the 
E, in the 8th bar. This passage, though it departs so widely from the key, 
is yef perfectly in the ecclesiastical style; and the progressions are dia- 
tonic. The only equivocal chord is that on the G leading to F2, which is 
treated in the modern style, somewhat like the five-point in the Amen 
of the Gloria to Beethoven’s first Mass,f where the G flat descends on 
the F with the chord of the ‘. The examples B, M, and 0, illustrate 
a modulation which has much obtained in recent music, although long 
used in the Church; but as it extends beyond the order of the five dia- 
tonic modulations, and the points submitted to the observation of the 
reader are severally very fine and striking, we have thought proper to 
introduce them. Every one must recollect the change from the chord 
of D to B flat, in the celebrated air, “ Di tanti palpiti,’ by Rossini ; 
and from Db to Ag, in the recitative, “ Straight opening her fertile 
womb,” in the Creation, and also from C to A flat, in the coda to the 
chorus, “ The heavens are telling,” from the same oratorio. In the 
examples referred to, the reader will perceive this modulation applied, 
in a magnificent and striking manner, to the service of the Church. 
Example B is selected from the motett, “ Tu es sacerdos,” of S. Wesley. 
The tonic is D major, and the phrase commences from the dominant. 
The chord of the 6§ on the G, is truly sublime.{ Example M is taken 
from the anthem, “ O God, whose nature and property,” by the younger 
Wesley. The key is F major, and the example is the commencement 
of a beautiful phrase, in the key of D major. In example O, ina 
motett by Vincent Novello, in his Collection of Sacred Music, the 
modulation is taken in a still bolder form, and produces a grand effect. 
It is preceded by example N, which is the well-known ecclesiastical 
position used by Bird and others, and referred to in a former number. 


Another modulation very prevalent in modern music, particularly 
with Spohr, and other writers of the German school, is, that from the 
tonic to the major of its third, viz. from C to E, with four sharps. A 
fine instance occurs in the song, “ Achzu fernen schénen Tagen,” from 





* As a hint to the competitors of the Gresham prize, we beg to quote the words of this com- 
position. ** The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 1t shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped. ‘Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing: for 
in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams inthe desert. And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

+ Novello’s edition, p. 19, bars 4 and 5, second stave. A 

+ Dr. Child's splendid anthem ‘ Sing we merrily,’ displays a very bold modulation into the 

minor of the tonic, by means of the chord of 66. See Boyce’s Cathedral Music, Vol. II. p. 97. 
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the opera of Der Alchymist, and also in the duet in A flat, and from 
Jessonda. This modulation has been adopted very successfully by 
some of our English Church writers. Example C, although not a close 
illustration of the observation, is so exquisitely pathetic and affecting, 
as to deserve insertion. It is from the motett by 8S. Wesley, ‘ Te decet 
Hymnus,’ which was afterwards published to English words, ‘ Thou, 
O God, art praised in Zion.’ This composition isin the key of C. The 
phrase leads off from the F, the subdominant; and by the most soft 
and gentle gradations, terminates in E flat. The chord of the § on the 
B flat, is eminently beautiful. There is a passage in one of Bach’s 
Masses* nut very dissimilar, and which perhaps our English composer 
unconsciously bore in his mind, at the time of writing his motett. It 
occurs in the Credo, at the words, “ Et expecto resurrectionem mortu- 
orum.” Bach, however, modulates still more remotely into E flat 
minor. We may observe in passing, that this motett of Mr. Wesley’s 
is perhaps the finest and most perfect specimen of Palestrina in the 
nineteenth century, that can be imagined. 


We will now turn the attention of the reader to the application of 
chromatic passages in the more modern manner. Example H is from 
Attwood’s Coronation Anthem in D; and highly elegant it is— 
Both the Coronation Anthems of this composer are charmingly 
written, and instrumentated with the most profound knowledge of or- 
chestal effect. To this composer, our native instrumental writers are 
under great obligations ; for in our opinion he was the first and for a 
long time stood alone among our countrymen as the worthy competitor 
of continental writers in a knowledge of this branch of the art. Ex- 
ample K is from the Anthem, ‘O God whose nature and property,’ by 
the Exeter Wesley, and is of the most affecting and deeply pathetic 
description. Perhaps the writer was not aware of the similarity ; but it 

. appears to be a most happy treatment, in the ecclesiastical style, of a 
. fine point in the duet in E flat between Dandau and Nadori in Spohr’s 
opera of ‘ Jessonda,’ which occurs in the early part of the first move- 
ent. Example Lis from the same anthem ; and isa fine specimen of 
the use of the ninth in transition. The chord of the ? is a favorite with 
all our chnrch writers of the present day. No one uses it with more 
powerful effect than the elder Wesley. Example I is from the last 
chorus of the funeral anthem by Samuel Wesley, composed on the 
death of his brother Charles. One peculiarity is observable—the root 
is introduced unexpectedly on the discordant notes, a feature which is 
a grand invention and the merit of which belongs only to himself, 
Example J is a similar use of the chord { taken without preparation. 
It appears in his morning service. We should have been happy to 
have submitted to our readers another remarkably grand use of the latter 
chord in his Ode to St. Cecilia; but the limits of the engraving for the 
present number would not permit the insertion of an additional extract. 
In the instance referred to, the discordant note in the bass rises a semi- 
tone, and is yet not treated enharmonically. The licence is probably 
without parallel, but the grand effect of the succeeding chord justifies 
the departure from the rule. The example which follows is taken 
from the last chorus of the ‘ Confitebor,’ a work distinguished for a rare 





* In D major, No. 1, Bernhard Marx’s edition of Bach’s Choral Works, p. 95. 
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union of genius and learning, which entitles its author to be numbered 
in that select band of native composers of whom Purcell is the acknow- 
ledged head. 
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Can any thing be more magnificent? The progressions so opposite 
in character, the harmony so forcible, the melody so fluent! The 
whole of this admirable composition abounds in similar outpourings of 
imagination; and when it is recollected that this composition was 
written nearly forty years ago, the reflection may naturally arise, whence 
had this man these things? They are truly ‘ giant thoughts.’ The 
author’s consciousness of its merits, with the assurance that posterity will 
do him justice and place his name in some lofty niche in the temple of 
fame, must console him for the obscurity in which the manuscript has 
so long been buried. 

Our space would fail us in any attempt to notice the many isolated 
harmonies in modern positions which are to be met with in the authors 
to whom we have particularly referred. Several fine examples may be 
found in Attwood’s Anthems; and in similar productions by Novello. 
Many instances are to be collected from the latter gentleman’s three 
volumes of original masses, which are distinguished for a combination 
of the expressive and luxuriant melodies of the modern style, and the 
bold and energetic progressions of the ancient. We will, however, 
briefly allude to a few of the harmonies of which the promulgators of 
the pure sublime in ecclesiastical composition, forbid the use. The 


chords of the “3 and £2 are so constantly to be seen in almost every page 


of Purcell, as to render any modern example unnecessary. A good 
specimen of the latter harmony occurs at the close of the first movement 
of the Funeral Anthem by Wesley, before cited. Attwood, Wesley, and 


Novello, severally exhibit the chord of the i in every variety of shape. 
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Example F, from the ‘ Gloria Patri’ to Wesley’s ‘ Nunc dimittis,’ affords 
another specimen of the author’s originality of mind, in the sudden in- 
troduction of the flat sixth on the G in the bass. Purcell often inserts 
the flat sixth with an equally unexpected effect, to which he adds the 
sharp third. A fine instance may be met with in the chorus from 
Bonduca, ‘ Hear us, great Rugwith.” The passage which follows ex- 
ample F, is an authority for the use of the tritone between the two in- 
termediate parts, and is found in the same service. Example R is an 
extreme position of the sixth, from a beautiful composition of Novello, 
called ‘ The Hymn to God,’ the words of which are by Mrs. Opie. 

The Seqnence is necessarily a powerful weapon in the hands of these 
writers ; and appears in their compositions in almost an endless diversity 
of forms. An elegant passage, exemplifying one form, will be found in 
the 10th page of Attwood’s Coronation Anthem in D; and the example 
G, from the ‘ Gloria Patri’ to the Magnificat of Wesley, is quite charac- 
teristic of the writer. It is a custom of certain composers of the present 
day to neglect that beautiful dispersion of parts practised by Gibbons 
and his contemporaries, and adopted by Wesley. These gentlemen, 
also frequently treat essential harmonies as mere passing notes, and 
leave the chord imperfect. Example D is an instance, from Dr. 
Crotch’s grand chorus ‘ Let Sinai tell, in the oratorio of Palestine.* 
Example E, from the coda to the overture of the Last Judgment, by 
Spohr, illustrates the progression and shows the essential notes which 
the learned professor of the Oxford University has omitted. We have 
now produced authorities for most of those passages, harmonies, and 
positions, which the sticklers for the pure sublime allege to be out of 
the school of sacred vocal music, and unsuited to the church. Our 
readers have had an ocular demonstration of many of these points, 
selected from the works of the great lights of this country. We have 
only to add our earnest wish, that if any one of our readers should yet 
doubt, that they will set themselves down and peruse the works of such 
composers as the Wesleys, Attwood, Novello, and others, and then com- 
are them with the modern specimens of the pure sublime. We have 
ut one opinion as to the result. 





THEATRES. 


Tue Krino’s THEATRE, which closes tomorrow night, has proved, we un- 
derstand, rich in receipts, as we know it to have been poor in entertainments. 
The English pay more liberally for foreign talent than any other nation in 
Europe, and no people are more impudently fobbed off and gulled than they. 
In the case of operatic supply most especially. But the noble and wealthy 
supporters of the King’s Theatre, appear to be perfectly indifferent to the 
quality of composition imported, provided the singers are of the haut ton; and 
in this respect they have doubtless been richly supplied; for four such artists 
as Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, have rarely been associated in one 
establishment. If therefore the subscribers care little for the matter to be sung, 
the manager will of course consult his own interest, and bring forth no more 
novelty than he can just swear by. The consequence has been, that from the 





* The progression from B flat to B natural, with the chord of the $ which precedes the 
passage is an imitation of the same chromatic ascent which appears in the coda to the 
chorus ‘The Heavens are telling,’ by Haydn; but the Doctor has attempted to erect the arch 
without thinking of the key-stone. To our ears the position, as it stands in the vocal score copy 
with the arranged accompaniment by the composer, is perfectly intolerable. 
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middle of March to the commencement of August, we have had but two new 
pieces; and they proved flat failures, besides being productions of third-rate 
composers. The French theatre is not so managed ; because our neighbours 
are eminently clever at a bargain, and adroit in getting more than measure 
for their money. The most gorgeous, the most expensive operatic novelties 
are produced in Paris, where less is paid for the support of their theatres than 
in London; yet we should know nothing of them here, were it not for our 
subordinate theatres. Rossini’s Guillaume Tell has never been performed 
at the King’s Theatre; yet what an opportunity presented itself for doing so 
this season with such a company: but then, if we are not mistaken, that fine 
opera demands new and expensive scenery. The novelties we have had, 
might have been performed with almost equal advantage and effect at a 
Quaker’s meeting. Mere spectacles, however, we should be the last to insist 
upon, although not indifferent to the illusions of scenic effect: what we should 
bargain for as subscribers to the opera, would be musical variety, and that of 
the best as well as most various description. We remember some two or 
three years ago, seeing a list of the operas that were produced in one season 
at the theatre in Berlin—an establishment which we should suppose is supported 
at two-thirds or half the expence of our opera house. In that season, if 
our memory serve, no single piece was repeated three nights, and the com- 
posers in requisition were Gluck, Paesiello, Mozart, Cimarosa, Paer, Mayer, 
Spontini, and Rossini. Gluck’s sublime operas of Alceste and Iphigenia 
were included in the list of performances, as indeed they frequently are in 
Germany. Who living has heard the Iphigenia, of Gluck,in England? The 
variety we have had this season, has been Rossini and three of his satellites, 
Mercadante, Donizetti, and Bellini: Mozart we should never have heard at 
all, but for Mad, Puzzi having chosen Don Giovanni for her benefit. The 
‘Clemenza di Tito,’ has not been performed for seven or eight years; the 
* Cosi fan tutte,’ not since Naldi was on the boaads, with whom it was a 
favourite; arid the ‘ Idomeneo,’ never. The only chance that the really 
musical public have now of hearing the best foreign operas performed, is, to 
start an opposition theatre. There is room for one. But if half a dozen 
noble subscribers chose to order the affair, the manager would quickly be 
compelled to present them with a very superior bill of entertainments to that 
which he has of Jate years palmed upon them. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Rouget de L’Isle, author of the famous Marseillaise Hymn, died on 
the 26th June at Choisi-le-roi, in his 68th year. He is described to 
have been a man of simple taste and moderate ambition. He was an 
officer of distinguished talent before the Revolution, and fought for the 
popular cause. He served as aide-de-camp to General Hoche, and was 
wounded in the affair at Quiberon. He neither solicited nor received 
any employment under the Republic. The ‘ Marseillaise’ was not cal- 
culated to entitle Rouget de L’Isle to the favour of Napoleon; and, 
under the Restoration, several artists and literary men associated to- 
gether to provide him a moderate subsistence. It was not till after the 
Revolution of 1830 that he received a small pension. He published a 
collection, entitled ‘ Cinquante Chants Frangais,” of which the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ is one. 

Mme. Mainville-Fodor, the first introducer of the part of Zerlina to 
us, is settled at Fontainebleau. Her musical soirées are spoken of with 
the highest gusto, where pieces of music are executed with a perfection 
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that artists never hear and feel so thoroughly as when they are given in 
this manner—en famille. Mme. Fodor was one of the few opera singers 
who gave us the idea of an artist that possessed a knuwledge beyond 
the mere part in which she appeared. Her manner, like that of La- 
blache, impressed you with the feeling that she was a musician. She 
never committed any of those contemptible extravagances that some of 
the modern singers resort to, for the purpose of creating a sensation, 
and because they are conscious of a deficiency in true sentiment. Her 
singing of Mozart’s music was all but absolute perfection. We despair 
of ever hearing the part of Zerlina, and particularly the ‘ Batti, batti, 
delivered with the exquiste polish, brilliancy, and purity of tone with 
which she was accustomed toinvest it. They were noble days, that 
first season of Don Giovanni! Mme. Fodor, it is said, has still pre- 
served the fine quality of her voice. 


Paris—M. Urhan, a distinguished musician, and several other pro- 
fessors, have formed themselves into an association, under the auspices 
of the Archbishop, for the revival and encouragement of classical church 
music. St. Roche and St. Eustache are already distinguished by the 
excellence of their musical services. At the latter place, on the day of 
Ascension, a mass by Schubert was performed with good effect, and 
they talk of bringing forward at the same church the grand religious 
compositions of Sebastian and Emanuel Bach. 

Severini, the director of the Italian theatre, has engaged, for the 
winter season at the Salle Favart, Mesdames Grisi, Albertazzi, Assan- 
dri, Taccani, and Schironi. Taccani is a buffa. ‘ L’Iidegonda’ of 
Marliani forms one of the novelties in preparation. 

A monument is to be erected by subscription to the. memory of 
Reicha, the late eminent professor of counterpoint at the Conservatoire. 
—M. Halevy is appointed in his place ; and the first fruits of his suc- 
cess are to be presented at the Opera Comique, which is about to pro- 
duce a drama, called ‘ Le Dilettante d’Avignon,’ the music of which is 
from the pen of the new professor.—The ‘Jewess’ was by Halevy.—A 
funeral mass was performed at St. Roche in honour of Reicha. The 
various movements were composed for the occasion by several friends 
and admirers of the deceased. A funeral march by Bienaimé opened 
the ceremony ;—an andante by Musard followed ; during the service 
another march by Beer was performed, which the writer adds was 
characterised by a profound melancholy. The solos of the ‘ Dies ire,’ 
were sung by Alexis Dupont, and Ducaurroy. The ‘ Pie Jesu,’ a com- 
position of an elevated class, by Panseron, was sung by the abovenamed 
artists, with Poppe and Guyon, and the pupils of the Conservatoire. 
This movement excited considerable sensation among the auditors. 
The orchestra afterwards performed the magnificent Andante in A from 
Beethoven’s symphony. After the ‘De profundis’ the ceremony con- 

cluded with a march by Schneitshoeffer, one of the finest compositions 
of that artist, and which the orchestra performed to perfection. 

Naples.—The opera, which for some time has been under the direc- 
tion of a Committee of Management, has reverted to Barbaja. His 
new singers are, Mesdames Ungher and Manzocchi, soprani; Antonio 
Ronzi, tenor; and Baroilhet, the basso. 


The Brunswick Festival—The performance took place in the great 
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church, which was fitted up to contain 3000 persons exclusively of the 
orchestra, which amounted to 600. An immense tent, nearly 400 feet 
long, and in due proportion, elegantly decorated, was erected fur the 
musicians. Coffee, tea, and other refreshments, were served in the open 
air; and the féte concluded with fireworks and a ball, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the immense assembly. 





REVIEW. 
The Pantheon of Musicians.* 8yvo. Leipsic, 1831. 


Sucu is the title of a little work published before “The Musical 
World” had been summoned into existence, and of which we have just 
received a copy. It is a manual, or as our Teutonic neighbours, strong 
in patriotic philology, would style it, a Hand-book of Musical Bio- 
graphy; ‘A Gallery,” so says the ample title-page, “ of all known 
living and dead Composers, Performers, Musical Teachers, &c., Writers 
on Musical Subjects, &c. both native and foreign, with Biographical 
Notices and other Illustrations.” Ample as are these promises, they 
are to a certain extent fulfilled in the pages of this little work, which 
will be found to contain brief, but at the same time very useful notices 
of the most celebrated cultivators of the science of sweet sounds. 


As might be supposed, it is richest in those portions which relate to 
the author’s countrymen, more especially those of the present day ; and 
it is on this account, in a great measure, that we have drawn the atten- 
tion of our readers to it. It has faults, no doubt—errors may of course 
be pointed out in it—but not by us: that critic must be made of stern 
materials indeed, and be guided by rules rigidly, scrupulously severe, 
who would look with a microscopic eye for the faults of a little volume 
compiled by the writer from works of great extent and acknowledged 
authority, as a relief to his mind while be was labouring under a pro- 
tracted and painful disease; and which, as we learn by a note appended 
to his preface, terminated his existence before his book was published. 
Peace to his manes. 

A few extracts will serve to shew the nature of these brief bio- 


graphies. 

“ Fasch (Karl Friedrich Christian) Son of the preceding (J. F. Fasch, born 
15 April, 1688, at Buttelstadt near Weimar ; died 1759 as chapel-master at 
Zerbst) was born 18 November 1736, at Zerbst; died 3rd August 1800 as 
chamber musician at Berlin.t Established there, in 1789, a singing academy, 
which still (1831) flourishes there under Zelter’s direction. Composed a Mass 
for 16 voices ; Miserere, 8 voices; Kyrie, Gloria: Mendelssohnia. 

‘“ Hummel (Joh. Nepom.) Knight of the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
chapel master at Weimar, formerly to Prince Esterhazy at Vienna, and after- 
wards at Stuttgart, was born at Pressburg in 1778. Piano-forte player, and 
one of the greatest extempore performers of modern times. Pupil of Mozart, 
Albrechtsberger, and Salieri. Has visited professionally Denmark, Scotland, 





* Pantheon der Tonkiinstler, oder Gallerie aller Bekannten, verstorbenen und lebenden 
Tonsetzer, Virtuosen, Music-lehrer, Musical Schriftsteller, &c. des In-und Auslandes, Nebst 
Biographischen Notizen, und anderweitigen Andeutungen, von F,Rassmann. Quedlinburg 
and Leipsic, 8vo. 1831, pp. 

+ See his L: 
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England, Holland, St. Petersburg, and Paris. Has composed Masses and other 
works for the church service. Operas: Mathilde von Guise, with Italian and 
German text—Das Haus ist zu verkaufen. La Sentinelle, a romance. The 
Praise of Friendship, and other cantatas. Concertos, sonatas, waltzes, with 
variations, &c. for the piano-forte, and an admirable instruction book for that 
instrument. 

“ Lindpainter (P.) Musical.director to the Court at Stuttgart, formerly of 
Prague. Celebrated composer. Among other works—Operas: Die Pflege- 
kinder, Sulmona, Alexander in Ephesus, Der Bergkénig, Der Vampyr (founded 
on the tale attributed to Byron. An Oratorio, ‘ Der Jiingling von Nain,’ (The 
Young Man of Nain) the words by K. Griineisen. Variations, concertos for 
flute, ballads, &c. 


“ Marschner (Heinr.) Doctor of Philosophy, and chapel-master at Hanover, 
formerly chapel-master at Leipsic, and, previously to that, Musical-director 
at Dresden, born at Zittau in 1794. Pupil of Karl M. von Weber’s. Operas: 
Henry [V and D’Aubigny, words by H. Alberti—Schén Ella, by Kind—The 
Vampyr—The Templar and the Jewess—both by W. A. Wohlbruck. Songs 
for 6 voices, Wanderlieder (by Marsano), Songs of Love; Musical Pocketbook, 
Polyhymnia (with Kind), sonatas for the piano-forte, dances, &c. 

“ Spohr (Louis) Doctor of Music and chapel-master at Cassel, formerly 
concert-master at Frankfort on the Mayne, and afterwards at Gotha. Born 
1783, at Seesen in Brunswick. Very celebrated for his violin-playing, and 
named by the Italians ‘the Singer upon the Violin.” Made artistical jour- 
neys to Germany, London and Paris. Has educated many pupils. Operas : 
Pietro von Abano (by an amateur poet in Cassel)—Macbeth—Zemire and 
Azor, by [hlee—Jessonda, by E. Gehe--Faust, by J. K. Bernard—The Alchy- 
mists, from Washington Irving’s tale—Der Berg-geist, by G. Doring. The 
cantata, Die Befreiung Deutschlands: the oratorio, Die letzten Dinge, by 
Rochlitz: quartetts, quintetts, and duets, for the violin; concertos for the 
piano-forte ; pot-pourri for the harp.” 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Scena from Milton’s Paradise Lost, for Bass Voice, with an Accompaniment 
for the Piano Forte, composed and dedicated to Mr. A. R. Reinagle, by 
Edward Mammatt, Esquire. Nove.to. 

Ir difficulty and eccentric construction could recommend a work, this would 

indeed stand on high ground ;—as might the author, by due economy in the 

arrangement, and methodising of his ideas, which, indeed, are anything but 
common-place. With tke work of Mr. Bishop in our remembrance, this fails, 
however, to excite a similar. interest; (Mr. Mammatt has taken the same 
subject from the Paradise Lost) howbeit, there may be found some good pas- 
sages in it; and truly it agrees in one particular especially, with the expres- 
sion of the text: 

“ 





and clamour, such as heard in heaven 
Till now, was NEVER !”” 
Introduction and March for the Piano Forte, composed by John Pickering. 
PICKERING, Manchester. BaTEs. 
A very agreeable and useful little musical essay. The transition into E flat, 
page 4, forms a pleasing contrast with the preceding movement; which is 
again well introduced at the following and concluding page. 
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Tue COMMEMORATION OF PURCELL, which took place on the 28th ult. is, 
we have the gratification of informing our readers, likely to be celebrated an- 
nually. The evening festivities, to which we alluded in our preceding num- 
ber, went off with great éclat. It had been arranged that the gentlemen of the 
choir, and a select band of amateurs, to whom Purcell’s music was ever fresh 
and green, should adjourn to Mr. Ginger’s Hotel, adjoining the Abbey, a place 
remarkable for the réunions of the sons of harmony connected with the colle- 
giate church of St. Peter. The chairman and vice-chairman, were Mr. E. 
Taylor and Mr. Hobbs, who were surrounded by the well-known faces of 
Messrs. Turle, Bellamy, Hawkins, Francis, King, Fitzwilliam, Atkins, &c. &e. 
Mr. Neild, jun. appeared in the place of his father, who was, by ili health 
unfortunately, in person prevented doing honour to the name of Purcell. An 
excellent dinner was provided for the occasion ; and after the cloth was re- 
moved, Non Nobis Domine was executed by about forty voices, and went off 
in the most charming manner. The chairman then rose and proposed the 
toasts of the King, the Queen, the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess Vie- 
toria ; which were severally drank with enthusiasm. After which the chair- 
man, in an appropriate speech, proposed the immortal memory of Henry 
Purcell. The toast was introduced by some very sensible observations on the 
state of the art at the date of Purcell’s birth, and the wonderful inventions 
with which the genius of the composer had inspired him, both in reference to 
the ecclesiastical style and that of the dramatic. The toast was adopted in 
solemn silence. During the evening, the professional gentlemen, assisted 
by the gentlemen of Westminster Abbey, performed some choice specimens 
from the operas of ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘Dido and Eneas,’? ‘ The Tempest,’ and 
‘Bonduca,’ together with several songs, arias, and duetts, from the ‘ Orpheus 
Brittanicus” Mr. Turle presided at the pianoforte. Mr. Hobbs’ delivery of 
the lovely melody ‘‘ I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly,” was one of the 
most perfect efforts of pure taste, and charming manner, we ever witnessed. 
He was immediately encored in the song. We cannot do better than close 
this notice with an extract from a contemporary, (The Morning Post) who 
preceded an account of the commemoration with the following excellent re- 
marks :—‘* The members of the musical profession have at. length turned 
their attention to the many legacies bequeathed to posterity by the transcend- 
ant genius of Henry Purcell. Like Haydn, he formed a new school of com- 
position, entirely of his own creation ; and like Mozart, he succeeded in every 
character and style of which music is capable. The diversity, originality, and 
poetical conception of his mind, are equally displayed, whether in the solemn 
harmonies of the old ecclesiastical school, or the lighter strains of the opera, 
The latter branch of composition Purcell may be said to have invented ; and 
we believe, the music set by him for the Tempest, and the Arthur and Emme- 
line, is the only dramatic composition of that date which still keeps its place 
in thetheatre. The public attention to the merits of this great composer, has 
been drawn in a great measure by a voluminous and expensive collection of his 
sacred works, which has recently appeared, edited by one of vur most cele- 
brated musicians, Mr. Vincent Novello. Few persons properly appreciated 
the universality of Purcell’s genius, until these gems, which were scatter- 
ed over the kingdom, were collected together, and presented at one view to the 
musical amateur. Independently of this, it had been ascertained that Pur- 
cell was the composer of no fewer than eighteen operas; many of which con- 
tained melodies of a surprisingly beautiful and striking character. Under 
these circumstances, the choir of Westminster Abbey determined to dedicate 
a day, on which the entire musical service of the Church should be selected 
from the works of the composer, who was once organist of that splendid 
temple, and who, beyond any other writer, had contributed by his works to 
enrich the cathedral music of this country,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LiverPoot Festivat.—The directors are making arrangements to perform 
the whole of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘ Paul,’ at their approaching festival on 
the 3rd October. One of the Liverpool papers in announcing the circumstance, 
designated the oratorio as ‘Paul at Dusseldorf.’ That the apostle ever 
sojourned in this German town we take to be somewhat Apocryphal. Our 
readers need not be told that it was at Dusseldorf that the composition was first 
performed. 

TunsripGE WeE.L.s.—The resident professor, Mr. Charles Goodban, will 
give a concert next Monday. 


NovEL ACCOMPANIMENT TO A QUADRILLE.—Although in their orchestral 
accompaniments the French are acknowledged to be most distinguished ; 
every one who has heard their instrumentalists in the French and Italian 
operas at Paris, speaking in the highest terms of the polished style and sub- 
dued manner with which they wait upon the voices in accompaniment ;~—yet 
this is the result of modern education and refinement, and not of natural pre- 
disposition. The French really love noise—and for its own sake. Their 
music is usually loud: their conversation is loud, Eclat is their term, (and 
an expressive one it is) for any boisterous impression produced. In praising 
a singer, we have heard them make the distinguishing excellence to consist in 
power :—‘ Mais, en effet-—mon Dieu! elle a une voix a casser les fenétres,’ 
‘Monsieur, il chante comme un ange: il fait un bruit a élever le toit.’* 
Even in their quadrille parties, the dancing is not a sufficient excitement— 
they must have some ungenial and extravagant noise. The following notice 
of the dancing at the Jardin-Turc appears to us an amusing picture of their love 
of éclat, ‘* Hitherto Mons. Musard has had a competitor; he now possesses 
a rival, in the person of Mons. Julien, chief of the orchestra at the Jardin-Ture. 
Whereas the former contrived to smash the chairs ; to fire off pistols, &c. for 
the purpose of giving éclat to his quadrilles ; his praiseworthy ingenuity has 
been overwhelmed by his antagonist. Mons..Julien conceived the happy idea 
of setting fire to the four quarters of the garden, in the midst of which is heard 
the discharge of musquetry, and the clanging of alarm bells; all which is 
grounded upon motivi from the Huguenots! We are curious to know how, 
during the winter season, they will be able to perform the finale to this new 
quadrille of Mons. Julien in the Salons.” Why they must have gongs, copper- 
smiths, and howitzers, and set fire to the house, or their dance will be as dead 
as ditch-water. Another quadrille, entitled ‘St. Hubert,’ (who was the patron 
saint of hunters) is accompanied by a chorus of fellows barking like hounds, 
to the scandal of the canine neighbourhood, The ‘ Féte de l’ane’ quadrille, 
would form a pleasing variety in these beastly imitations. The people are at 
their wits’-end for some outrageous excitement. They rush on from novelty 
to novelty. Whatever is a month old, is voted ‘déja vieux,’ and to be kicked 
onone side. They are a many-headed Sardanapalus. 


Nicot1nt, the famous opera singer, when performing the part of Theseus in 
some piece, took particular delight in beating the Minotaur soundly; and that 
the man who represented the monster might submit more cheerfully to his 
drubbing, Nicolini always gave him a crown. As the singer chose to have his 

*  pennyworth out of the Minotaur, he generally thrashed him so heartily as to 
Jose his own breath, which was often inconvenient, as a song of triumph was 
to ensue over the prostrate foe. Lord Bathurst, at the age of eighty-seven, 
used to sing this song, and with much humour would imitate the catches of 
breath in Nicolini, from his extraordinary exertions. 








* © She has a voice that will break the windows.’—‘ Sir, he sings like an angel: he makes 
noise enough tolift the roof.’ 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—I have read with feelings of pleasure the articles which have already 
appeared in-your work, upon Musical Instruments, by Mr. Hogarth; but I 
would wish, if you will allow me, to point his attention, and that of the organists 
among your readers, to what appears to me to be a trifling error in his des- 
cription of the organ, page 19, No. XV. The passage I allude to, is this, 
‘The principal stops composed of stopped mouth pipes, are the stopped 
diapason, usually of wood, and (from the cause already explained) an octave 
below the open diapason. It is in union with the double diapason, and serves 
as a substitute for that stop, in organs which do not contain it.’ 

Now, Sir, I would beg to ask if this be really the case :—viz. that the scale 
of the stopped diapason, in organs as they are generally constructed, is an 
octave lower than that of the open diapason—certainly it is not so in any one 
I have ever seen or heard of. The ‘cause already explained,’ seems when 
examined, to be no cause at all; it is merely what every organist knows: viz. 
that a stopped mouth pipe will produce a note an octave lower than an open 
one of the same length; but it is exceedingly obvious, that in order to make 
this a ‘cause’ of the circumstance alluded to, it must be premised that the 
pipes of the stopped diapason are the same length as those of the open—which 
is not the case, they being only half the length, and consequently, speaking 
the same note. This is my view of the subject, but if I have misunderstood 
the passage, perhaps Mr. Hogarth will be kind enough to set me right in one 
of your succeeding numbers. 

I would just make another remark, which is respecting the York organ; 
Mr. H. says the longest pipe in it, is the FFF of 24 feet, and seems to intimate 
that this is the longest in any English organ. I would merely observe, that the 
one at Birmingham (so justly celebrated for its size) has two pipes speaking 
CCCC, or 32 feet in length, one wood and the other metal. I have generally 
understood that the York organ is built on the same scale as the Birmingham 
one, but never having examined it, I must bow to the decision of those who 
have. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

George Street, Euston Square, July 26th, 1836. Woke 


I should have troubled you with these observations before, had I not been 
expecting it would have been noticed by some one of your more able corres- 
pondents. 

[Nore sy Mr. Hocartu.] 


My statement respecting the stopped diapason, is defective rather than 
incorrect. I ought to have mentioned (as said by your correspondent) that in 
this country the stopped diapason pipes, are generally (perhaps always) half 
the length of the open. But on the Continent there are stops called Bourdon, 
consisting of stopped pipes, which are of the same length with the open diapa- 
son pipes, and consequently are an octave lower. This is the case, in parti- 
cular, in the organs of Haarlem, Merseburg in Saxony, St. Michael’s at 
Hamburg, Weingarten in Suabia, the cathedral of Tours, and the church of 
St. Sulpice at Paris. In regard to the York organ, I find I have made a 
mistake which I am glad your correspondent has noticed ; having inadvertently 
taken the dimension of the organ that was lately destroyed, instead of the 
present instrument.—G. H. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.Q. R.S. T. is not forgotten. 

Musici Ignoramus assuredly has no idea of the magnitude that the list he proposes would 
assume. If such a one were compiled, it is questionable whether it would pay the expense of 
publishing. 

An Apollonion, is perhaps not aware that the person alluded to in his letter, never was married. 
All the idle tales that were so industriously circulated to his prejudice, have long since been 
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contradicted, and are now generally believed to be utter calumnies. 
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cor' respondent’ s signature, will be left for him at 69, Dean Sireet. 


Notice of the Yorkshire Amateurs’ Concerts, 


Erratum.—In the last number, page 101, line 3, ingeniously is printed for ingenuously ; 


and line 9, septuor is printed for system. 


in our next. 





A note, directed to our 





ENGLIsH OPERA Hovsg, ‘ The Mountain Sylph,’ every night. 





Week -y List or New Pustications. 
Ballad, J. P. Knight Witiis 
Ballad, 8. Lover Durr 


PIANO-FORTE. 
ee Valse. Rondo, Aunt. Pi- 
peaveens .. DEAN 
Pa ht Quairille, Les Dames,” 
Piano-forte e+e D°ALMAINE 
Burgmiiller’s Deux Mélodies, Ca- 
vatina, No. 2, Anna Bolena ....CHAPPELL| 
Farrenc’s Souvenir des Huguenots. 
Fantasiaand Variations........D1TTo 
Hunten’s Charmes de Varsovie. 
Polonaise elegante .. ... 
Hopkinson’s “ Will you come to 
the bower,” Piano-forte . Batis 
Kate Kearne' ITTO 
Introduction and Rondo Dirro 
Parting Song .... -Dirro 
Troisiéme Concerto for 
ehtereeebenmansss D’ALMAINE 
Les Trois Genres, Nos. 1, 


oeeeeDITTO 





Herz’ 





“Drrro 
. Durr 


2.3.. 
List’s Air de Ballet, No. a 
Lemoine, ** There is no home like 

















my own.”? Duet, Piano-forte D’ALMarne| Flowers of Song, Nos. 169 to 192 HoLLoway 
«“ Les ene blancs.” Over- HARP. 
ture......... re Bochsa. Divertissement a la Mi- 
Select | ‘Airs’ from, in — from Balfe’s Maid of 
sep vsenpeeknnees ITTO UID. caw tee onenve cca nayescce MA 
Le et bonboniere. Rosenberg, pe Favourite Melodies frem 
iectvcuseses sence 0) NO 
Les 0 RA de chasse. Ros- Introduction and Variations upon 
sini, Piano-forte ..........2.4. ITTO “ Light of other days.” T. H. 
Musard’s Twelfth Set of Quad- WERE ccNine neraomusniaeenes Dirto 
rilles, ** Les Allegri’”’........ ITTO Petit caprice upon Ditto. J.B. 
~ Thirteenth Ditto, “ Mos- CRONE vi dieacssceniies 
Shigeied is clewlewie keno MISCELLANEOUS. 
patie,” No. 2, fur Piano-forte. Bochsa.;¢ Pas Galop from Beny- 
PEPE GRTND . n ss ccsenccvccens owsky, Harp and Piano-forte.. D'ALMAINE 
Schunke’s Polonaise Brillante from Mazourka from Ditto, 
Pe ivkesss<3 oeceesecceccoes mewenrye GOURD 6 siss esccenensacacess ITTO 
Romance from * L’Eclair”? Dirro a Kra akoviak from Ditto, 
VOCAL. DID ion ne sesiscescennuemenons 
A Summer's Day, Series of six —- Sestett in * Mathilde de 
Duets. The Dawn, Morning. rand, arranged for Harp and 
Noon, Evening, Twilight, Night Cuaprent| (oan0-orte, with an ad lib, ac~ 
American Songs, Original. Jim compenpent for Flute and Vio- 7 
Crow, Sich a getting up, The CUBS os nisic's:d ci estes eraces's CRAMER 
coal-black rose.......-sceseees AN Sestett_in Cenerentola, 
Bird of the greenwood. Prize Bal- ae for Ditto, with ad lib. 
lad DAW. HOUIG. 00.00.0002 Witts | Corichaue NG ttteec secre cee eces Ditto 
Couldst thon but be as thou hast oriolanus, Overture to, Beetho- 
been. Song, Barnett.....%.... CHAPPELL iP. ann as Sestett by 
Iburn with delight. Prize Ballad, Crean TM eee reeeeese reece qILL 
Ce ee UFF for Viol Non piu mesia,” Duet 
List tothe chime efithedinant lei, P ‘or Violoncello and Piano-forte CHAPPELL 
PMT MIGHONS cscs esnseiccses Dean essonda, Overture to, Spobr's. 
Arranged as Sestett by H. P. Hill Hin. 





Poor heart, be still. Ballad, Pixis Dir TO 
The Coronal. Collection of Songs 
by Mrs. A. Kerr WiLtis 


The Hermit. 
The Fairy Boy. 


The Star of the Desert. Ditto....Dirro 
The merry Tambourine. Song, 

TAME vcctccccccdavecceves DirtTo 
Young Ellen ‘the fair. Ballad, F. 

Romer ....... UFF 

FOREIGN. 

Ce n’était pas ma faute, ma foi. 

English Seng, Barnett ..... ... CHAPPELL 
Fin che un resto. Duetto, 1 Bri- 

SE cc vesncatccesuaaecgene D°ALMAINE 


Fra nembi crudeli. 
Perche non posso. 
Sacro ali astinti. 


Sacred Harmony. 


and Hymn Tunes, in score, and 
arranged for Organ or Piano- 
forte Robert Atkins . 


Les Rendezvous de Chasse. 
sini, Fanfare for four T: ne 


Bugles, or Cornets a 


Aria. Ditto... 
SACRED. 
Bernard’s Sacred Wreath, No. 1.. Durr 


Prayer, Ditto Dirro 
Aria, Ditto....DirTo 
’Dirro 


A Set of Psalm 


Ros- 


a Piston... .D'ALMAINE 
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